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In addition to investigative 4 and interpretative } 
reporting, journalist^ might* adopt a n6w approach *to the 
nevs^-preventive journalise Preventive journalism would concentrate 
on' news and information that could bemused to prevent crises and 
conditions upon v which the mass^media thrive* In one areav public 
health, preventive Journalism coulil i>e used to emphasize ways to 
prevent ill health, c.ausesof various health, profilers,, and ways' to 
prevent fhe costs, of dealing with these problems after they become 
crises* To determine if fchis , preventive approach to health news 
coverage wag being, used, a contept analysis was 'conducted of nine 
issues' of a «large dally Texas newspaper* ,The results showed that \ 
health news stories usually dealt with 'the odd, the spettacular^/and 
conflict and controversy* In' addition, health related storx£s sielUfiu 
appeared on the first page of the newspaper, indicating thai af 
preventive attitude was not yet visible in hews reporting*^ 
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^^ttetece nt adoption of social science research methods for teaching "pre- ;v 

» 

cisiro 'journalism" 1 represents * third major evolutionary step in teaching 
journalistic reporting. It follows the second state of "interpretative report- 
ing"" beguSUn 1932 and extending, to 1977; and that was preceded by the "primitive 
journalism" of the "five w's"* (who, what,, when, where and why) , and their related 
instinctive guideline of the "nose for news" and the inverted pyramid style. 
• "Precision Journalism", or "PJ", as.lt is now known in. journalism education 
circles, borrows the social. scientists': tools such as polls, statistics, computers 
surveys and experiments. - "Interpretative reporting" dwelled more 'on the --why" 
and extended Into the "how" of news events into specialties such as -crime' (beyond 
mere police reporting , politics (beyond mere government coverage) , and into 
business, finance, labor, religion and science. ^ # , 

Various' refinements 'and extensions and mixtures of the t&o approaches have 

■ ' I \ 
appeared in "public affairs'" reporting with greater emphasis on courts and use 

of public records, 3 greater "in-depth" reporting and' more recently, the emphasis 

on governmental wrong-doing and special reportorial techniques to" get "inside" 



la the form of "investigative re^r&ing" . \ One refinement of "precision", "in- 

terpretfttivft" and ^investigative" approaches was to aSd participant observation 

and use of social 'indicators. - * 

A fourth possible innovation otago could be the use of urban community 

functions to replace the building* and place orientation of news gathering first, 

■ * 

suggested in the 1960s, 6 and\combined wifh the 'borrowed notions of systems 

' * * i • 7 

analysis and the concepts in preventive and holistic medicine. This would £n- 

* a * " 3 

voice possible new definitions of i»nmuni£y and communications t and the notion 

* • * * 

* ■ • 

that journalism and communications would not be separated froca people, .but* they 
would be participants witR greater control over their comnunication^ system, as 
preventive and holistic medicine encourages for physical health. ' 

•L/ . - 

"P.t-3" night well follow the earlier "primitive"' and "precision" jnodelo by 

adding "preventive journalism*. It would concentrate, on news end information 

that could be used to prevent crises and conditions upon which th* mass .media 
* s m f 

thrive. News would be "nutrition" to prevbnt the "disease" of violence and 
confrontation, and the "illness". and "autopsy", which so oftkn still ddfinfi 

traditional news concepts in tiie primitive news story formula: "How many dead 

* * j - 1 * * 
tells the story?" Indeed, the ultii^ate news bqat ^n the traditional sense, is 

the end of the world, which is frequently a first mock tftory for journalism' stu<- 

* ■ • * " " * " I " * 

dents t£> write. Nejws is defined 4s death and disaster, breakdown ai^J collapse, 

whether in the form of obituaries (the model for the basic news story), or in 

* t % * 

auto accidents or "wars. * ■ % ff ' * 

* 1 * 
Since the honored "egtates" nourish and^thrive on crime (the law); ^on feair 

(the church); and on disease (the doctors) need it follow that a "fourth estate 

prosper on communication overload and cataclysm? "Preventive journalism" WQUld 

encourage more feedback (as in biofeedback) , greater autonomy, of individuals and 

* • 
cowzmnity (as in self-healing) , and emphasif on the surveillance and "Dfeft" (dis- 

4 " ' 4 

tant*c*rlyrwar£ing) capacities of ,the media to prevent future problems. 



would utilised the process of urbanization to re-organize newsrooms 
, and news-gathering techniques; and to explain and interpret the news. Basic 
urban, conwunity functions like structure, ^design, transportation, econoalc 
base, human relations,* political order, health, leisure, information-education, 
•and the natural Environment would be use£ as a perspective to select and inter- 
pret news, an4-to sharpen editorial perception and skills. , , 

*■ ■ . 

Concept for Consumers * 

The focus of preventive journalism would be to identify issues and prob- 
lems before they become crises, which are then considered, news. Readers would 
be provided with information to resolve conflicts and disputes and dilemmas 

^before they 'become mere news autopsies. In a word, if preventive journalism 
works, then journalism which. exploits would eventually go out of business, although 

* that is about as likely as the end of sin and didfease for the other professions. 
This idea involves changing several perspectives in journalism. It would * 

"mean a shift in focus and emphasis form a "nose for news" to a "head for news", 
as journalists would know subjects' better, as well as techniques. Reporters 

m 

would be trained ,to discover rather than to record the obvious; to be civic detec- 

/ • ' *" * 

tives, critics and experts involved in civic detection, rather than civic clerks 

» • 

taking dictation. * 

Journalists still take a perspective from authority at the top, ^nd have ( ^ 
done so unUl "consumers" (of goods via ads) demanded accountability on the use 
and realiability of th# product and information delivered. Signs of citizen 
l. and consumer feedback would be encouraged and cultivated as reporters assessed 
the performance of public and social services with "report-card" reporting and 
anticipatory journalism, in which the media would become more conscious Qf the 
impact and consequences of ^formation and accept that Social responsibility 
that pomes with the distribution of media content. 




too often journalists think their repsonsi&lity ends with their, service 
as a chronicler and ccctsunity bulletin board. Frequently, the 

v 

4uty is -seen as merely the 'exercise of , the mechanics and folk wiadboof media-- 
being watchdog for med dog) at citjc-hall and pWng as a disinterested, objec-, 
tive observer, despitetjhe power of the press as a power participant and agenda- 
setter in the cotnnunity/ ■ 

In this respect, Jeitizens might be informed 'Jjore about how the media 
establishment •relate's to both news and community f unotidns , just as consumer- 
wise citizens now more fully understand how the medical, legal and religious • 
professions inter-link self and pub lip interests. The potential in this area 
seems boundless in the functional areas a£eady cited » how the press covers 
transportation and promotes freeways which are essential .to reporters' commuting 
and delivery of newspapers; how the media are pollutants through waste paper and 
communications overload in general^how conflict among' minorities and the . 
. M J«i« cren^aleeble conflict ne^, hew int«U 1= tied to the enter- 

tainment it publicize! and to the government of which L% is sometimes a part. 
• Preventive, journalism could help people understand that the media are a 

f. ♦ 
the system and not beyond t^eir control or contact. As long as- mass 
issages now in one .direction from authority and power, the mass of 
p«op^ c are vulnerable to manipulation' and are acted upon* as consumers of a mass- 
produced product.rather than as producers of their own communications content. 

' * * " & ' " 

"uo- Lt-yourself " media attempts are signs of. the approach of preventive journal- 
ism. The- ris6 of alternative media, -the reaction against "mass-coma" , and the 
emergence of localism are potential, threats to the power of the mass market. 

. Related to this is a needed ^h\jige in focus from media boosting of the^ 

qu^tity of a\fe to the quality of l^fe. "Uigger is better", "more is good", 
and the role of the press as a local chamber of coomerce should be changed to 
medU -concern with' the. implications of growth, the Vrade-offs and costs of 



* 



* / 
* Ti ■ 
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5 ~ ' * ' r >• V 

development, the needs of people as ccflfcared to the notions of producers, and 
. " . • i 'V ■ * 

the possible' alternatives. Much of the information in mass' media is a nar^ 

co tic turning. audiences and readers into vicarious participants outside any real 

connunity upon which - they night have impact. 

\ 

Change Mental Focus f • * 

Preventive journalism wquld not eradicate or disregard most traditional 
■ * 

mechanical techniques , tricks or tips, but would use 'them Jji new and imagina- 

* ' * *x * 

tive ways to change the mental focus of journalists. In the older, primitive 
journalism, the exercise of the trade, the be*t as a place, and the event ^ 

• ■ 

the happening, all placed emphasis on thte media themselves , and sources and the 
producers of content. In preventive journalism, the perspective would be on is- 
sues and f unctloqs/ ^not on place; on processes and prtoblenj*, rather than on 
mere events; on substanc* and content of news rather than op sources; -and on 
those who receive rather (than on those who Send it out.* 

Essential to the concet* of "PJ~3" is the idea that* news must 'not obscure 

* V 

the truth; news must make sense and beusuable; and the 'people must be provided 

with not only alternatives, but possible solutions, and the chance to match and 

compare the media 1 s picture of their world. with their own experience. To fridge 

this gap, reporters should be trained to know subjects as much as techniques and 

_,. * * i 

tc^rely less on the truth of "lie said and more on "These are the facts and 

the truth as I have discovered them" . 4 . ' . * 

Tie continued idblation of the, journalist from the* reality of cowaunity 

for readers and viewers must be discouraged. The White House and Big Cities 

N 4 

may be the place for power and specialization and success for the professional 

media, but the public in the hinterland may be neglected. As in medifcine, re* 

f * ■ 

ligion and the law, the needs of the profession may not coincide with the needs 

* • 

of those presumably served. The whole individual in a whole coomunity may be 



'I 



forgotten and natural bogy d efenses nay be lost as readers know of faraway ■ 
" - ' p/ ace8 and remain helpW' The knowledge of local comrnunity nay be limited 

' despite the chance to use and act upon thai information. Problems may be solved 

from a distance, but as in homeopathy, the media" might note that the challenge 
• for preventive journalism is the patient, not the cure from outside;— 

The volume of mass" media content may not enhance knowledge of the, problems 
involved <as some might- say o'ff Vietnam and Watergate) / but preventive journalism 
aimed at the- personalized, humanistic needs of* people might both increase 
knowledge and help solve problems." Somehow, the vast technology of media, and 
even the more sophisticated social' science ,technigues alone may not'create 
the communications community needed unless new\» values come out of conmiunity 

_ tissues and issues* . ' 

~ % < 1 sinC e the possibility and .desirability of a perfect communications science 
' ' *\s open ^ to question, the several functional systems of a community may serve 
lL a theory of community. The rrucial problem is how to get the mass and spe- 
cialized media to fully represent the pluralistic and multi-centered community 
of interests.' In this repect, there is aoeed for a re-focus on the Image of . 
' \ . community from downtowns to other competing centers, a need for more information 
. before decisions are made on •community problems, and press revelation of what 
others have tried, what has failed- and what succeeded' in cases and experiments. 
' News departaefltaliration might be tried in the functional areas, with 
' * proper balance for news content which crosses divisions and that news which is 
of general public interest. Although sports and civic booster imagery provide 
^ch of this today, a new' commoflTcc^unXtylbfJ^ 

developed. The dangers of spec&J^ departo^^ butfae in medicine, 

the "gp- or general assignment' journalist would still' serve a purpose as long 
• as he is aware of the needs for' specialization in both content and "types of 

* • * 

/ ( * 

•cooBttnity. 

ERLC ■ • 8 
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Preventive* journalise \o\xLd pQ marked by more use of critics of community 

^ * * 1 

development 1 ? greater use of series anji sections and special pages on coraaunity 

problems and functions. Journalists would be expected to "know" before writing, 
rather than depend on operation of journalistic techniques to automatically * 
reveal issues* A theory of community, like a theory of the body, would precede 
bbservation.- ^ 
The need for this additional "PJ-3," stage is partly due to the other stages 
being somewhat technique-oriented. Social science and Investigative skills 
are essential to the diagnosis,, but the prognosis may require a knowledge and 
' comprehension of 'the total organism. All the focus on the competent collection 
of information cannot bring life to a community any more than can life-support 
medical systems when the brain dies in the body/ 



j * 



Training Before Practice 

Are ccamunities supplied with information to prevent deterioration and 

7 

death? What signs are there of evidence that preventive journalism is being 
taught in journalism education or being practiced in the journalistic profes- 
sion? 

• * 

A look at how news ofi health and nutrition is covered might be a logical 

place to detect any analogy, metaphor or usage of preventive health and pre- 

ventive Btedicine* 'techniques ♦ * 

t 

* Journalism educatots concerned about preparing journalists for health com- 
nunication' might be reminded that few journalism schools emphasize medical and 
health ^journalism, 10 although medical writers organized nearly 30 years ago, 11 
A that science writing developed, in the 19?0' s, 12 and a recent survey of 109 daily 
newspapers in "the 75 most populated U.S. metropolitan areas found that 96% of the 
papers have one reporter who covero hialth ana medicine either full or part- 

' • / 



... . . -:.tt- • 

Before any evaluation-of how the press covers health, it night be useful 
to examine. how teachers train journalists in this area. Journalism teachers 

seeking texts with guidance v ln this specialty will find that advice on how to 

" . * > 14 

.report health has not changed much-from the texts of 30 or more years ago. 

Basic texts especially still emphasize illness, deaths, and accidents 
rather than health, and obituaries and hospital beats are used as tools for 

training general reporters and as a source and supply of news. Tescts^dwell 

on which phrases- to use for causes of death (from, of, or after) > the wording^ 

for the extent of illness .(brief or lengthy) t and the social taboos on mention 

" 15 V 

of venereal disease7~cancer, mental illness and suicide. 

— — * 

Young reporters are taught the mentality of the building-place and dis- 
aster beat— events rather than issues. 16 One textbook writer admits that the 
police, fire and hospital beats are "ignoring the narrow fields" , but argues 
that "People are* In teres ted in. 'trouble 1 -- deaths, destruction < crimes, fires', 
Explosions, crashes- Such events make news because we are accustomed to 
normalcy, and-r thank heaven—disasters are the exception ^rather than the rule.-? 

On health, one Leading text suggests "intensity* (death) and "ext^nsity" 
(nunfcers, who die) as "factors of magnitude" In selecting news> ("How many dead 

tells the 'story", is &n ancient newsroom maxim.) The same authors note under 

i ' * 

their category pf "Illness, Deaths, Funerals" that news is "heightened by 

18 

prominence, novelty, consequence, human interests' and even Conflict". 

1 Even the x4ore advanced, interpretative, in-depth texts place health iA 
the context of spot news on police and hospital beats, which means "other re- , 

* * * 4 

porters obtain feature stories. about interesting, operations and treatments 

x ~~ ' JF "19 

and about remedies developed by the research of physicians. v The leading 



17 



interrr^tA^iyfi reporting text of 't^q last half-centaury places health undor__ 

• % "Illness a£d Death" along with obituaries, suicides, accidents and disasters. 

It does caution against medical sensationalism and calls for qualified mental 

« . • \ ■ . ■ •> 1 

-ERIC-' - 10 ' - 
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-health reporters and-medlcal coluans-by-expcrta hut health is not under science,^ 



20 _. 

which includes weather, energy, -•space* and the natural environment. , The press 



is seen as a mere conduit f or, nodical" authorities. Thus, "Newspapers .provide 

the Vnediuai whereby health officials advise toe publican such makers es threats 

to purity of the water supply,, probable heat prostration and lAe presence of 

21 

epidemic diseases". . .since readers "appreciate being warned of the dangers. 

There' are signs of hope for training medical and health journalists. Whhe ■ 

one new text suggests that obituaries emphasize the cause of death if it is 
• * - * * 

. accidental, but emphasize the person's background it* the death -is of an aged 

or ill person, the text does embrace "consumer reporting"-. It urges coverage 

o*f the actions 'of regulatory agencies^e.g.' health departments' ratings on 

clean restaurants, other marketplace .practices, "service reporting" (helping 

* % * « 1 22 

people buy); and "critical reporting" (assessment of their purchases). * 

One recent.text urges that social science Vechniques, participant-observer, . 
■ and health' record analysis *be all used to improve coverage of community health. 
The most progressive advancement in' training in this health specialty comes in. 
a text suggesting that medical reporting move far beyond mere reports on patient 
conditions, hospital and. other health organizations activity, and advancements in 



24 

health and science. 
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In the two areas of science and medical reporting "and that of mental health , 
and social welfare, they suggest six duties 25 for what might be called the health 

writer:^ ^ 

1) Pragi5atlc.jadvico about .everyday life/ 
1 2) Guidance on public issues* . 
_^ _ 3) Help in evaluating :tke relations hip betweeen scie nce, technology _____ 

and society. * \ - . / 

~ 4^ Help the ^ltefcnow and "unaerfltand huinairservices and how they- ^ 

, can be utilized • * m . . 

5) lamination of tiie perfortaance of officials responsible for those 

4 ' services • * » , 

6) Utilization of- the content of the health field to cover larger 

social problems. . 

■» ' " . 

AC s 11 [ 



-Thlg e six s tandardg-appea r ut e f u l . to eV AlUAtejX^jcpverage of health and nu- 
tritlon; • 

Another set of standards for assessing media perfprmance in this subject 

y / < N " v. 

area'is provided l>y loojcing at content t*> see if it cak be categorized by tra- 

26 ' 
-ditional treatment t>f medical news* , 

* * ^ .* 

1) E14borate, "gee whit* accounts of spectacular discoveries and dra- 



v * — — — 

mastic new surgical techniques and incipient new cures 
"* * 
2) Medical and health oddites,, "nan bites dog" and "whew 



news. \ 



3) "controversies, costs, icoitflicts over money, malpractice,, wages of 
hospital personnel, illegalities, crises^df epidemics. 

Stories that deal with preventive medicine and the underlying problems of 
public health tend to be rare, 27 and practical, pragmatic everyday advice on 
how to prevent ill health is less common than news of an ex post facto 'nature. 
Tho focua of sufch "preventive journalism" ' could be press emphasis on causes 
of problems, on ways, to prevent the costs of dealing with problems after they^ 
become crises, and on the supply of information for readers, viewers and 
listeners So that they can use it to solve their own problems rather than have 

i * 

/ • " .28 

^e. media cover, them afterward. ^ 

m 

Purpose and Method of Stiidy . \ / 

■ 

This study is an attempt to examine health coverage in. a large metro- 
politan community where there is extensive medical specialization in' the health 
' community jmd" where the sire of tho modi* would likely support specialized 
coverage* . p m . 

waiTdecided to_use$a Texas newspaper in one of its large cities since 



aS^rvey of medical^repoftiiig fcn state dailie* revealed, that two- thirds of 13 
dailies r?spondin$ have a staff medical reporter 1 * Five of the eight spend 100% 
of their time on health., and of those, two are in Houston, the state's largest 
city and location jot its major medical 'facilities, and home of the state's 
largest daily, the Houston Chronicle : 4 1 V^io ♦* ' * 

> ' '( - 12 v 
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V?The year of 1979 was chosen *s J^he^iime to monitor the newspaper. A period" 

was. picked in between' two major reports on health. One was a May 1 study on 

social ."disintegration *n Houston's mental health indicating a "nervous breek- 

down." 30 ; Another was an end of July release of "The^urgec^feeneral » s Report, 

• * .-■•«.■ 

on Health Promotion and disease Prevention" , which, the Chronicle itself sUd 

Jiad indicated that Americans "are killing, themselves needlessly through smoking* 

-♦' : ■'•*% • • ' ,/ * * 31 ' " " ' « ' 

.drinking, poor diet and preventable 'accidents . 

■ , ■ - w ✓ * 

'I . ^ study suggested six ways Americans could improve theK health: /Elimi- 

nation of cigarette smoking? reduction of ilcchol -misuse, reductions in excess - 
calories,. periodic tests 'for major disorders, and adherence *o speed la^ and 
of seatbelta> 3 ^-It has been urged that the media be* monitored to see' if they 

are providing individuals information to jjelp them solve such proBlems before 

' ' ' " ■" 33 

they need expensive care from, government or private medical programs. . 
•»*' * , • ' » • 

The month of' July 1979 wasVchoaen for' study of the Chronicle. The Sunday 

' ' ' 

issues (400,679.circ.) and the Thursday ^sues (3.17,324) wer^coftsidered suit- 
able because there is more likely space torj&tiea beyond spot* news, and. 
reader time, to leflect on healthjaa'tters on a weekend and on Thursdays when 



r 



the paper p 

* 

All 



hea] 



ties food sections when grocery adA are carried ■ 

news content in nine issues* (5 Sunday and 4 Thursday) was 



clipped 

1) SpectJcular>"Gie Whiz" news* 2) Oddities of medicine and health* and 3*f Con- 



categorised to see if it fit into one of the three categories: 



troversies/conflict/crises: What did not fit was to be the unlikely or less 
likely ".preventive journalism" of information useful to readers; That possible 
category was set up as one suggested for good medical* writing under "Pragmatic^ 

-* V 

advice abodt 'everyday life" v ' - , • \ ' 

. ' " " . ' " * . ' • \ 

' . Finding s* 

* Page* One was not. used extensively. ta set a major health agenda. (TABLE 1) 
«ff "oV the nine issues 'had nothing on health* < Two h*3f very short news Items, 

ERIC . S V ; . • ' 
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and two published large "gee whiz" photos' on radical spectaculars. The one near 
subjpn^e story on pollution appeared to be a "form of civic boosterism. 

** ' ■ » 

' : * * ,i . 

> m * # % TABLE I> . . 

* ^ ' (THE HEALTH AGENDA ON "PAGE ONfe) ✓ 

j^ly li Nothing on health. s < , * 

July 5: Only small* Ircol: story quoting Miami psychiatrist saying: 

."Gas crisis is Accused of Driving People Crazy." * s 
Jtfly 8t » Nothing on health. f * . * * 

July 12: Large Upper Left, 7 by 4 V photo of 3-year-oW Minneapolis girl \ 

discharged from hospital after liver transplant. % 
Juiy^ 15: 'iwo-col. 15-inch ,( jump) story on "Scientists Say Refinery Pollution 

May Be Good Thing*}, based on Department of. Commerce study that, found 
„ smog can cause rain. 1 — 

July 19f Large photo of rare "miracle baby" born in Chapel Hill, N.C. after 

4 development outside womb. 
July 22: ^mall 5^-inch story on how Congressional nfessages in gyms are costing 

\axpayers f $200<000.per year/ r / 

July 26: Nothing on healthy # . • . 

July 29: Nothing oxr health/ / * t 

: - * ■ : — — ^ — 

While most of the content in theJ^Fiod 'Studies (TABLE II) dealt with the 

spectacular and odd in ''medicine and health, and conflict and controversy news 

received' much attention, preventive and pragmatic information and adVfce re-.* 

" » " / 
ceived 17.8% of- the stories rafrJj|3%.of the total column inches.^ (One first 

two categories were combined b|^|jgg^f the persuasive tone of their content, 

with controversial news and 'the third (preventive) unexpected category added.) 

In all, 146 stories and 39 "pictues were published, with p,168 column inches. 

Of that, 62 stories (42*5%) and 1,201 column lndjps (55.6%) went to the spec- 



tacular-gee whiz category*/ and 58 stories' (39.7%)* and 632 column inches (29.2%) 
.was on controversy and conflict. In number of stories and column inches, the 
first" category in order was research, health, workers-,' surviving, aged and rare 

diseases. (See TABLE III) . . 

j n news of conflict and controversy, the bulk of stories and column, inches ' 
was devoted>%ln order to: mental, illness and stress, financial illegalities in , 



» ■ s 

« 

nedioine and health, disease and epidWcs^rfrlings o£ administrative and legal. 

bodies , court action and violence./ (See TA&LE IV). 
. " . I * s 

r 




•TABLE It 

' ( CATEGORIES , STORIES/ COLUMN INCHES) 

'Topics: s\orie$: Col. Inches: 

i (N-146) ' (2,268) 

Specta'cular/ ,, Gee Whiz" • 62 (42.5%) i,201>i (55.6%) 

Medical/Health Oddities , > . I' 

• * 

Research: . * . ' 31 445 ■ 

Health Workers: 10 422 

Aged Survival,: • 10 _246 •* 

Rare Surgery/ 11 ^ 88>i ' 
• Disease: . 

■ Controversy/Conflict/ 58 (39.7%-) 632> (29.2%) 

C rises * A 

* * * 

Hental Illness/ 14 ' "265 
StresS: 

Money/Illegalities t\\ 132 

Disease/Epidemics: 8 129%. 

Adm. /Leg/Rulings: 14 # 62>/ 

Court Action: 6 22% 

.Violence: > 5" i 21h 

. Prevenfctve/TPragaatlc 26 (17.8%) ' 325 (15.2%) 
S Advice 

c — 4 

(See text after Table IV) 

• . - : 

' * Since it was found that a' considerable amount (17.8%) rof thtf etories and ^ 

almost as great a percentage (15.2%) of the column Inches were devoted to pre- 

ventive/pragmatib advice, it was decided to concentrate oh that unexpected 

finding for -the balance of this report and to delay any extensive analysis, of 
- ♦ » 

other expecifed findings (spectacular and controversial)* except for the 

illowiiig topical suanaries in Tables III ,and IV ^ 
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:' . . ' TABLE III 



' (Suwnary t>t SPECTACULAR/GEE WHIZ/ODDITIES ) 
•Ho. Stories'* £i*:(42.5*) Col. Ins; 1,201 (55.6%) 

« * *<, * . . . 

Research (3l stories; 445 col* inches) % t . 

— j.* . - 

. Hostv stories showed a strong. ^hasis <yi the odd; the peculiar, humorous, 
and on sexx "monkey business \* as ^Jidfapansefs are usedvin hepatitis research 
and court suit results from theiir transfer; "Study Shows Gonorrhea Danger 
Prom Ttoilet Seat"; "Pot may some janper patients"; "Vasectomies Hay Limit 
Risk of Cervical* Cancer" r women's ste*vbrgans may restrict jogging; pregnant , 
Army women problertr 'natutal birth Af t&r <fcpsarian?; re- cycled umbilical- cords 
for legs; sex chraaoscmes and male iretafKftion; huntan whiskers used to probe 
nutrition; carcinogens in cosmetics j mennihgitis may be contagious; possible 
vaccine for tooth £ecay; drugs for Curing Hodgkins disease; balloons for clog- 
ged heart, arteries; links between* health and inborn personality traits; mothers/ 
fathers drinking/smoking can affect Etorn and unborn. 

Healt h Workers (10- stories; 422 'coir inches) . 

Mostly personality sketches on medical "and health personnel, counselor 
helps nurses/doctors deal with <Jeaths| students aid ill in Latin America; women 
doctors, hospital volunteers , „£«\ra-surgery nurse, head'of U.S. Consumer^Product 
Safety Commission; t V m -* 

Aged/Survival - <10 storiesi 246 col, inches) # . ' ' 

Plorida rtan, 137 years did; t*oopn loses^ reguins sight; 500-lb. man battles 
obesity; English woman, 100, takes first airplaine ride; feature story on World 
War 11 PCtf nurse, 70; fighting 'Illinois newspaper editqr, 60; Col. Sanders 
(Kentucky Fried Chicken) fight? feij;th defect? in tf.S. « S8; and 114-yr-old Tokyo 
man has no aches or feains aijd v ? 'drifcfcs about a half-pint of spirits every night. 

Rare Pise&ses/Suf gery (11 stories; 88\ opl. inches) - 

.Surgeons try to re-att?fck|i hand, two feet, four fingers; ^remove nail from 
brain; perform urinary fcy-paes^giri survives n malformed heart; boy with rare 
kidnqy disease /treated with experimental drug. * 



Si i ■ — 



; . Although many of the above stories contained implied and implicit advice 
% and tips on health r they werejiot considered in the preventive journalism cate- 

4 * r . • ' » 

<rorv because of their emphasis' on the person and event rather than' upbn the 
Significance of issues* * , 

(Ironically, a small* stoty July 26, we^ed between ads for chicken fried J 
-^teak, cocktail mix and ran ad ftfr treating alcohol addiction, reported thatn^ie 



study found tha^there 'was a "Decline Seen 'in, Quality of Research in Medicine", 
■because of the ' pressure "of "publish or perish" for large quantities of reports, 
often quickly published vi&iout verified and accurate findings.) 



■ / 



• % TABLE .IV' ' ^ 

• ** 
' - ' . v (summaryjjf COOTPDVERSY/CONFLICT/CRISES ) 
*" * No. Storiest 58 (39.5%) Col. Ins: $32 (29.2%) 

. Mental- Illness/Stress (14 stories; 265 col. ins.) - I 

Family breakdown, divorce, runaways,* suicides, illegitimacy, abortion, - v 

adoption, battered children and parents, drug, alcohol abuse, post-Vietrfam 
syndrome. 

Mo ney/Illegalities (11 stories) 132 col. in?.') ■ * 

Houston hospitals Seek government permit to exceed wage guidelines; TV 

..program on aged accused of distortions; Texas child care homes investigated; 

- goveifcent* to require prfests to pay maternity coverage, arrest consumer 
■ affairs commissioner for speeding. 'V. ' 

• Dise ase/Epidemics (8 stories; 129rcoV i»s-> , / * ... m r 

<H*me preventive Health information supplied on communicable diseases via r 

" vaccination against polio, measles, mumps, dip,th*ria etc. , but most of content 
was on the crisis of health rather than its cure, e.g. a 30-inch story on rabies 
July 15 with mention of need for Vaccination, and a historical P^ J" ^ 2 
of a local physician.who recalled polio epidemic as Amish objected to vaccine 
JmN.E. part of U.S. Small wireWies on histoplamosis in Indiana and bubonic 
Sague i! San Diego appeared', but a 66-inch story on Houston fleaS^ertained , 
Linly.t£ spraying pets, and casually mentioned that fleas could^arry the 
plague. " ■ ' ' 
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Administr ative Rulings (14 stories, 62 col. ins.) \ ' ► * 

FTC approves more detailed warning labels on clothing; FDA proposes 

pamphlet warning on side effects of drugs, prescribed, Consumer Product Safety 
Cission' confirms asbestos in hair dryers, Transportation Dept. won t inter- 
fereVith air bags and seal belts, Agriculture Dept. to ban Junk food before > 
achool lunches, state Dept. may add odor to pot herbicide to warn users, Ice 
cream ingredients must be on labels, Bouse committee hears ozone hazard on 
planes, HEW cuts welfare Tosses", Army reports shipped equipment was radioactive, 
General Accounting Office says imported food has pesticide residue. 

* * /\ * 

Cour£ Action (6 stories, '22 col. ins^) """tr - T*\i 

.Suits ag ainst doctors for births after vasectomy and after abortion, suit 

dismissed on pre-sweetened .cerfSls causing poor nutrition and tooth flecay, 
court awards $3.8 million malpractice payment to retarded boy, JudgeVsentences 
two women for food Stamp-Scheme, congress mav ease food ste^ cytback^Judge 
rules 150 wives can join asbestos suit re lurig'digfase of husbands, toiUton 
doctor who prescribed chocolate cookies to dietary 'patient must himself pa^for 
'$1.80 cookies. • , 

* 

Violence (5 stories, 21 col. ins*.) * 

"woman sues psychiatrist who failed to keep. her from killing, chiropractor 

kaves Incident victi«, ^hodesian troops JdlliYtaUan missionary doctor, ex-New 

York- cop trls< to kilJ^pharnacist. \ b ^ 



16 - • > ■ ■ ~; * '\ * 

preventlve/PracpiAtlc Advice. > ** . , • 

■ • ■ ; 

Of 26 preventive journalism stories (17.8%) and 325 column inches (15.2%) , 
. 19 were non-local and non-staff written, costly wire copy and syndicated health, 
columnists. Most of. the advice was in back sections of the papers studied, 
with only two stories -appearing before the -seventh section, due in part to the 



fact that "Lifestyle" and soft news sections are nearer the back. 'Host all ** 

were in tie upper half if pages, anj. the total bulk of p*revenUv>material. . \ 

was exceeded only by the content for news on. health research and extensive 

"v. . ■ 

-features on health workers and personnel. ; J 

■ * * 

' - Physical advice columns by Josephone Lowaan on "Why Crow Old" and "Shape 

Up" concentrated' on thi physical appearance (slim waisf, abdomen, contoured 

' I • * ' ■ ' ^ 

legs etc. rather .than on the bealthvalue of exercises/. However, readers 

were" invited to nail fci gjxestions for more information! . A similar column on 

"The Latest Looks" by Jennifer- Anderson dwelled on appearance resulting from 

-© ^> \ 

dieting rather than on health per se. ■ %» / 

} r * 

Much of the syndicated columnists* materialfwas sandwiched among "Life- 
style" ads for improved physical beauty injhair, skin, fashion and jewelry. 
8imilariy,vihe chronicle's "Consumer News" pages dealt primarily with prob- 
! lens of money, savings, retirement, finding gas, selecting tires, cleaning ^ 
jewelry^ preventing "crime and burglaries. 

' lack of emphasis on health in the ♦•Lifestyle" sections and in the 
stories listed in the category is illustrated by a .J^ily'l story* l"Acne|Can Be 
conquered, Says Doctor Turned Author;) , in which -a dermatologist on a /book pro- 
motion tour says that "chocolate, greasy foods, colas eto. do not caujse acne", 
and he advises chemical treatment, and reading ^f his book. 

.Also on July 1, a half -page Jlocaliy-vr ittan" feature on "Can YoJ Cope if 

*' * i * * • " * J 

Your Child Bas Temper Tantrum in. the Grocery Store Aisle"?, does n6t accent 

food content, but, instead concludes that "Parents can view the grotery store 
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i 
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trip as a chance to l«am about .politeneas, social interchange and avarenesa of 

* 

other people's rights." 

Indorsation on how to" deal with mental problems was included in two col- . 
una by Dr. Saul Kape'l on "Coping With Kids", in which he gave advice to mothers 
with hyperactive children, and a column which told how "Marijuana 'has disastrous 
(physical and psychological) consequence". (Columns by Ann Landera were not 

included because they tend to be presented as entertainment, and apocryphal* v 

p 

in appearance ' in many cases.) 

'•the. newspaper published several small 1-3-inch stories on meetings up- 
coming on weight reduction, blood donations', healing, exercises and Parkinson's 
disease, but outside that, the most substantively useful material came from 
syndicated' writer Jane E. Brody. Writing for the New York Tinea news service, 
she discussed in lengthy 18 and, 24-inch, stories on July 1 and 15, the dangers 

i 

of -excessive salt intake in the diet, and how to deal with diarrhea in Mexico 

v 

("Montezuma's Revenge"). 

perhaps more thorough and useful were lengthy" excerpts from the book by 
Batban Pritkin and Patrick KcGrady on The Pritkin Program, a book which has 
outsold any healtbbook in history, and is very critical of media for impeding, 
. rather than helping, public understanding of the issues of disease "and treatment. 
Their two re-printed pieces covered the need to restrict salt in the body and 
how exercise rejuvenates antf strengthens the body. 

The Thursday Food Sections were laxgely advertising supplements, Vitii news 

stories (like -the ads) emphasizing food prices, epjality,* convenience, appeal, 

*■«■".» * ' 

appetence, and taste rather than nutritional value. - The outstanding examples 
and exceptions to that rule were four columns submitted by the South Texas • 

* * * ' ' * r ' . 

Dietetic Association. They included nearly 50 inches of copy on "Cast Wary Bye . 

♦ , 
» on Caffeine Intake", "Alcohol Causes Nutrition Problems", "Food Poisoning t 

A Hazard in Suaoer", and a column checklist on whether a diet is safe and effective. 

"I* , ■ 



?ew lengthy news stores on food appeared in regular yfcoluans • One striking 
exbeptlon was an 18-i,nch story 1 July 1 repotting on studies at the National in- 
stituted' Aging. It was headed "Pleasantly Plump Possibilities— RLS&RCHER 
SAYS FAT HAY HELP PEOPLE LIVE LONGER". Such "ma* bites dog" editorial displays 

• 

on health were prtfbably not changed by the sole editorial page coluan in the 
period of nine issues by syndicated columnist James Kllpati;ick (July 22) who 

Viticized federal. restrictions on public school sales of junk food as "Paths 
of Righteousness Lead But to Spinach". * . 

Kilpa trick 'called the ban on chewing gum, snow cones, "sour balls, candy 

. 1 • 

sticks, jelly beans, gum drops and lollipops (he said) as "Pearl Harbor for 
the Koqey-Cboey-Wooey Bar" , and an "abuse, of the powers of government in a 
free society?. Of Carol Foreman, assistant secretary of consumer a* tfood 
services in the Agriculture Department, he asked *Leave us alone/ Big Sister l 
Leave us alone 1" (Ohe Chronicle reported Jdly-19: Milwaukee "Zoo Officially 

m * A , m i 

Prohibits Junk Food for Animals". In the same issue a former Chronicle re- 
porter and her family, who escaped to. the wilds of the Miwesota-Canadian bor- 
der, wrote back of "Too Much ^ Air Heret Where Are Smbg, Junk Poods, Ask 
Homes teading Urbanities".) ^ 

, The sparse local" reader 'response on health news' is hinted by only three 
published inquiries to the Action*line ("Watchem") on elderly housing, medical 

insurance, and two brief letters to the editor both on dentistry— one on Jhe 
* 

high cos£ of tooth extractions i the other a response urging preventive endo- 

dontics ,insteadt flie closest health cartoon was of an aged^ couple offering 

to do dog food coomerctals for an advertising agency* (Julyi5>2) The only 

health editorial in the sample was on the firing-resignation of HEW Secretary 

Joseph Calif ano, called a "Teopest in a teapot a lesson in how game is 

ployed in Washington." (July 26)' * , 

i • - . « 
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Relative to air pollution (the one local health topic on page one in 
the sasple) , an AP story from Chile on July 1, (Page 8) reported "Heavily 
Snogged City of Santiago Finally Gets The Attention of Government"; but a 
22-inch story by Chronicle science writer Carlos Byars (July. 26 on the -obi- 
^uary page) reported on a 3-year research program initiated ,by t the Houston 
Chamber of Consaercei That "STUDY SAYS CLEAlAlR RULES WILL COST HOUSTON 
BILLIONS, WON'T HELP HEALTH", ' . 

Conclusions/Re ctjcBiendations 



iy Although spectacular crises dominated the news of health in this 
study, the practice of preventive journalism in t/iis limited sample may be 
slightly ahead of the advice and teaching tips in most Journalism texts • 

2) Outside contributions by health writers provided the bulk of ^pre- 
ventive health" information for readers in this newspaper study. { 

3) • Standards for evaluating pfcess performance and guides for teaching in 

r 

this area ard emerging. 

4) Although the spectacular and odd and unusual dominated >iews of health, 

stories of more, direct use to readers were not as rare as contended. 

«• * t * 

5) This newspaper mipht have used the prominence* of page one mor^ to 
. — ■} " ' 

give 'preventive health information, considering the criseS of health reported 

* 

in the press* . * w / * 

• • • v ■ , * , , *»« ^ ■ 

6) . This newspaper migh£ have pade greater u*e of medical staff writers 

to produce ifccal /preventive '^edlth? stories on Thursdays and Sundays during 

♦ V , * 

the critical' month. *' ' 1 . 

7) This study should be analysed further by description of the non-pre- 

i 

ventive categories, thA roleTtff advertising, editorial page matter, and app]i- 
cation of the other five suggested- duties of a health "writer beyond pragmatic 

advice about everyday health problems. . f 

' i 

8) Other areas such as transportation, 'politics, economics, human te- 
letiofis, and related cowmmity functions might be further examined for evidence 

ERIC of preventive journalism practice. 34 ^ 
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